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The Off-Campus Student 


Ralph E. Prusok* 


Housing away from the college and 
university campus is playing an increas- 
ingly important role in the life of college 
students. Dormitory housing, generally, 
has little hope of keeping pace with the 
demands of increasing enrollments. Stu- 
dents who cannot find housing space in 
institutional facilities; dormitories, frater- 
nities, Or sororities, must seek space in 
rooming houses of the community. The 
sheer weight of numbers coupled with 
the national trend of increasing numbers 
of students who are, to some extent, self 
supporting and the upward shifting age 
of the college population seem significant 
factors in affecting an increase in the 
numbers of off-campus resident students 
in the typical large university.’ 

Shaffer? refers to the fact that the off- 
campus housing areas constitute a definite 
problem in the universities surveyed in 
determining the effects of increasing en- 
rollment upon student personnel services. 
Such problems occur not only in the ad- 
ministration of programs of rooming 
house accommodations and in the main- 
tenance of harmonious relationships be- 
tween students and householders, but also 
in the area of providing student personnel 
services for off-campus residents. By virtue 
of their physical separation from the insti- 
tution off-campus students may view 
themselves as marginal members of the 
campus community. Some, indeed, are 
connected with the institution only 
through daily class attendance. 

Considerable effort and manpower is 
utilized in providing student personnel 


*The author is Fraternity Advisor in the Offices of 
Student Affairs, State University of Iowa. 
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services to on-campus students through 
residence halls programs, fraternity and 
sorority programs, and activity programs. 
These same programs have a very mini- 
mal effect on the off-campus student due 
to his limited contacts with the institu- 
tion. When the numbers of students in 
the off-campus area of the typical large 
university are considered, it seems to the 
writer that the impact of the student per- 
sonnel program in reaching these stu- 
dents should be assessed. 

The study reported here was part of a 
program aimed at discovering the char- 
acteristics of the single, off-campus resi- 
dent student, his living situation, his 
reasons for selecting this type of residence, 
and other factors that may be of import- 
ance in assessing his relationship to the 
institution and its program. It was felt the 
information gathered would be of benefit 
in determining if the existing program 
of personnel services is reaching this seg- 
ment of the student population and, if 
not, how it might be extended to provide 
more adequate coverage. It should be 
noted that this study was intended to 
gather information and was not intended 
to be an evaluative effort in and of itself. 


The Sample 


The information was gathered by the | 


use of a questionnaire sent to all single, 
freshmen men and all single, under- 
graduate women living in off-campus 
housing in the Fall of 1959 at the State 
University of Iowa. Freshmen men only 
were included in an effort to discover 
some of the characteristics and attitudes 
of these students before their erposure 
to other types of residences at the Unt 
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versity and the activities connected with 
them, as well as their initial reasons for 
selecting this residence type. The total 
male sample was 201. Of this group 121 
responded yielding a return percentage of 
60.2°%. The women’s sample totaled 329, 
which was the total number of under- 
graduate women residing in off-campus 
housing, including living at home. All 
women were used because samples for 
any one class would have been quite 
small. 

The female sample was divided in half 
regarding actual residence “off-campus” 
and “living at home.” The class break- 
down for women “at home” was: fresh- 
men—32, sophomores—29, juniors—20, 
and seniors—24. The breakdown for wo- 
men “off-campus” was: freshmen—8, 
sophomores—18, juniors—30, and seniors 
—48. Returns were received from 209 of 
the women, representing a percentage of 
return of 63.5%. The overall return per- 
centage was 62.5°%. A postal card follow- 
up was used to stimulate returns from 
non-respondents. 

The Questionnaire 

The instrument covered the following 
areas: age of respondent, size of high 
school, high school activities, number of 
roommates, size of house, sources for ob- 
taining rooms, reasons for living off-cam- 
pus, rental paid per month, food cost per 
week, employment situation, helpfulness 
of householder, satisfaction with living 
situation, areas in which respondents have 
had problems, sources of assistance used 
in solution of problems, social and recrea- 
tional activities, participation and interest 
in extracurricular organizations, and a 
question regarding the respondent’s over- 
all impression of the University. 

Most of the items were of a checklist 
type or of a “yes-no and comment” type. 
The items were constructed with the aid 
of responses from a 25 subject pre-sample. 
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In all cases where lists were used the 
category “other” was included. The ques- 
tions related to helpfulness of house- 
holder, satisfaction with living situation, 
and general impression of the University 
were open-ended. The confidentiality of 
all replies was assured. 
Results 

The age of the respondents was 17-26 
with a mean of 20.03 for males and 17-24 
with a mean of 19.99 for females. 

High school sizes ranged from 40-5500. 
High school activities were ranked in fre- 
quency of participation as follows: 


Table | 
Ranks of Frequency of Participation in 
School Activities 


Activity Male Rank Female Rank 
Other Sports l 6 
Football 2) 8 
Clubs 2) 1 
Music 3 2 
Dramatics 4 4 
Publications 5) 3 
Student Government 5) 5 
Other 7 


Cheerleading, forensics, and honor socie- 
ties were “others” for women. Forensics 
and honor societies were “others” given 
by men. 
Rooming Facilities 

Regarding room types and roommates, 
women appear to prefer living in double 
rooms while men seem to prefer singles. 
Triple rooms or larger were occupied by 
10 percent of the men and 15 percent of 
the women. The typical rooming house 
accommodates four or more students. 

Listing of room vacancies in University 
approved under-graduate housing are 
maintained at the Off-Campus Housing 
Office which is a part of the Office of 
Student Affairs. Undergraduate single 
students under 23 years of age are re- 
quired to live in approved housing and 
are urged to use this vacancy file in lo- 
cating facilities. The sources actually used 
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by these samples of students surveyed are 
indicated in Table II below. 


Table 
Sources Used in Locating Off-Campus 
Accommodations 
Male Female 

Source of Room Percentage Percentage 
OCH Office 31 42 
Newspaper 9 1 
Student Friend 26 31 
Family Friend 16 4 
Other 18 22 


“Other” sources used ranged from rela- 
tives, instructors, and coaches to “for 
rent” signs, dairy routemen, and barbers. 
Judging from the relatively small num- 
ber of students who are discovered living 
in unapproved housing each semester, it 
appears that the best rooms for both men 
and women are probably passed from 
class to class and student to student by 
word of mouth, a large percentage of 
them never necessitating a vacancy listing 
for rentals. 
Reasons for Selecting Off-Campus Residence 
A checklist item regarding reasons for 
selecting a residence Off-Campus in pref- 
erence to others revealed finances to be 
a primary factor. Table III gives a break- 
down for this item. 


Table Ill 
Ranks of Reasons for Selecting Residence 
Off-Campus 
Reason Male Rank Female Rank 
Financial 2 2 
*Didn’t select 
dormitories l 1 
Like the independence 3 3 
Work situation 6 5 
Go home on weekends 4 6 
Other 4 


*The dormitory reason read: “didn’t select the 
dormitories because .. .” The ranks of the 
“because” reasons are given in Table IV. 


Table IV 


Reasons for Non-Selection of Dormitories 


Reason Male Rank Female Rank 
Too expensive 2 2 

Too noisy I I 

Too regimented 3 3 
Other 4 4 

4 


“Other” reasons in Table III covered loca- 
tion to classes and study conditions, 
“Other” reasons in Table IV that were 
essentially different from checklist reasons 
were related to food quality, cost, service, 
and crowded conditions in the dormi- 
tories. 

The sample of women covered all of 
the four undergraduate years, so many of 
of the women had been dormitory resi- 
dents. It is of interest to note that the 
ranks of reasons for non-selection of der- 
mitory housing were the same for both 
men and women even though none of the 
men had residence halls experience. As 
can be seen from Tables III and IV, fi- 
nances take a primary place among the 
reasons for selection of off-campus hous- 
ing. They are of second rank in the 
checklist, but the first rank reason, “non- 
selection of dormitories,” has as its first 
rank, “too expensive”; therefore, the pri- 
macy of the financial seems certain. In- 
terestingly enough, residence off-campus 
for work situations is a low ranked reason 
and apparently not closely tied to the 
primacy of the financial reason. It should 
be noted that the third rank reason was 
“like the independence.” Although it is 
not certain how each individual inter- 
preted this phrase, the rank of the reason 
might seem indicative of a need for free- 
dom. 


Average Rental 

The average rental paid by male stu- 
dents sampled was $26.88 per month. 
Men also spent an average of $9.54 for 
food per week. It was not possible to 
obtain meaningful figures for the women 
students due to part of the sample living 
at home with parents and the fact that 
many women’s facilities offer cooking 
privileges, both factors confounding the 
computation of a meaningful average 
figure for rental and food cost. In the 
distribution of monthly rentals paid the 
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Q: was $22.50, the Qs was $30.00, and the 
median was $25.00. In the distribution of 
weekly food cost the Q: was $7.00, the 
Q: was $15.00, and the median was $10.50. 
A question regarding the employment 
status revealed that 51 percent of the men 
and 52 percent of the women work an 
average of 17.17 and 17.05 hours per 
week, respectively. A further question 
about employment indicated that of those 
not employed 66 percent of the men and 
28 per cent of the women would be in- 
terested in obtaining part time employ- 
ment. 
Satisfaction with Housing 

Householders for men generally ap- 
peared friendly and helpful. Women 
tended to praise their householders very 
highly, e.g., “she’s like a second mother to 
us.” Satisfaction with living situations in 
off-campus housing was also quite high. 
Comments about desirable attributes in- 
cluded such things as: “more like home,” 
“good study conditions,” “clean and com- 
fortable,” “have privacy,” etc. The few 
complaints registered: i.e., “rent too 
high,” “too far from campus,” “room is 
old and ugly,” could have easily been 
avoided by a more careful housing search 
on the part of the student. Women stu- 
dents frequently comment that cooking 
privileges are a very desirable feature of 
their housing situation. 


Problem Areas of Off-Campus Students 
An attempt was made to survey the 
frequency of various problems among 
students in the sample. This question was 
worded: “Have you needed help with 
problems or questions in any of the fol- 
lowing areas?” The areas and ranks for 
men and women are given in Table V 
Sixty-nine percent of the men and 82 
percent of the women who specified prob- 
lems also found some assistance with 
these problems. Respondents were asked 
to specify sources if they received assist- 
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ance. These sources are tabulated in 
Tables VI and VII. Sources are listed in 
rank order the first being the most fre- 
quently used. 


Table V 


Ranks of Frequency of Occurence of 
Various Problems 


Areas Male Rrank Female Rank 
personal 5 2 
vocational 4 4 
course work 1 1 

*academic major 2 1 
social 6 6 
financial 3 5 


*academic major, referred to the choice of 
major field, whereas “course work” was con- 
cerned with the mechanics of course sequence 
and requirements. 


Table VI 
Ranks of Sources of help found for 


Various Problems 


Problem types: 1)Personal, 2) Vocational, 3) 
Course work, 4) Academic Ma- 
jor, 5) Social, 6) Financial. 


Female Students: 


Source Types of Problems 
Faculty Adviser 
Professor or Instructor 1, 2, 3, 4 
Parents 1, 6 
Other students 1, 3, 4, 5, 6 
Student pastor or minister 1,4 
Univ. Counseling Service L224 
Student Health Service 1, 2 
Office of Student Affairs 
Householder 
Family Physician 1,6 
Adult Friend 1,3 
Roommate 
Liberal Arts Advisory Office 3, 4 
Male Students: 

Source Types of Problems 
Other Students 
Instructor 1, 3, 4, 6 
Faculty Adviser 2, 3, 4 
Relative 1, 2, 4, 6 
Dean of Men 1, 2, 4, 6 
Adult Friend 1, 2, 4, 6 
Parents 1, 2, 4, 6 
Univ. Counseling Service 2 
Office of Student Affairs 6 
Fraternity 
Minister 1, 2 4°6 
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Judging from the number of respon- 
dents who had problems and were as- 
sisted, the women, 82 percent of whom 
found help, are more apt to seek assist- 
ance than the men, 68 percent of whom 
found help. The types of sources of assist- 
ance utilized also support this, since men 


more often consulted student friends 
about their problems than any other 
source, while women utilized faculty ad- 
visers to the largest extent. The Counsel- 
ing Service, Liberal Arts Advisory Office 
and Office of Student Affairs were among 
the least utilized sources of assistance. 
This finding is not appreciably different 
from the results of an earlier investigation 
of sources of help utilized by freshmen at 
the same institution. Ballantyne® found 
the following ranks of sources of assist- 
ance: (1) no contact sought, (2) parents, 
(3) student friends, (4) roommates, 
(5) instructors, (6) faculty advisers, (7) 
dormitory advisers, (8) other sources, 
(9) University Counseling Service, (10) 
ministers, (11) Liberal Arts Advisory 
Office, and (12) Office of Student Affairs. 

It is interesting to note the extreme 
diversity of sources of assistance utilized. 
The high status occupied by the faculty 
and the peer group would seem to have 
implications for use of these groups in 
the personnel program. The fact that off- 
campus students do not make wide use of 
personnel services in seeking assistance 
with problems indicates that they are 
either unaware of the existence of such 
services or the services are not viewed in 
the same light by students as they are by 
personnel workers. In either case some 
method of correctly informing these stu- 
dents about personnel services is essential. 
Social and Recreational Activities 

The sections relating to social and rec- 
reational activities asked the respondents 
whether or not they had found social and 
recreational activities and to list them if 
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they had. The item was designed to 
measure in part the use of university 
facilities and activities. Of the male re- 
spondents, 80 percent indicated that they 
had found such activities and 88 percent 
of the women respondents reported that 
they had. The remaining 20 percent and 
12 percent alluded to work situations, 
financial problems, and heavy course 
loads as reasons for not having sought or 
found such activities. Table VIII lists 
some of the typical activities with the 
numbers using each type. 

Table Vill 

Types of Social and Recreational 


Activities Found 


Males Females 
31 Student Union 45 Church Groups 
24 Town Facilities 40 Student Union 
22 Field House 29 Sororities 
Activities 28 Friends 
18 Spectator Sports 25 Academic 
14 Dances Major Clubs 
12 Church Groups 18 Town Facilities 
8 Fraternities 16 Spectator Sports 
4 Plays 8 Women’s Gym 


Most of the types of activities and facili- 
ties used are of an “anonymous” nature, 
that is, they do not require belonging to 
a group or organization (with the excep- 
tion of church groups, fraternities and 
sororities). The organized types of stu- 
dent activities are represented to a very 
small extent. 

Another question in this area tapped 
the interest of respondents in a town 
social coeducational group. The question 
was intended to measure potential mem- 
bership for the “Town Men’s and Wo- 
men’s Associations.” These groups were 
formed in the late 1940’s to provide a 
social and activity program for off-campus 
students similar to programs offered in 
dormitories and fraternities. The program 
has met with only limited success since 
its inception. The responses to this ques- 
ticn indicated that 62 percent of the men 
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and 36 percent of the women have an 
interest in this type of a program. 

Other items in the activity area asked, 
“Are you participating in any extracur- 
ricular activities?” and “Do you expect 
to join any?” Twenty percent of the male 
respondents and 53 percent of the female 
respondents were in some type of activity. 
Of those who were not, only 16 percent 
of males and 13 percent of females ex- 
pected to join an activity. 

Therefore, the actual participation and 
interest in joining campus activities ap- 
pears to support speculations about inter- 
est of off-campus students in relatively 
unstructured types of activities in which 
“belonging” is not an essential feature. 
Impression of the Institution 

A tabulation of responses to an open- 
ended question regarding the respon- 
dent’s general impression of the Univer- 
sity is given in Table IX. 


Table IX 
General Impression of the University 
Impression Males Females 
Favorable 99 147 
Neutral > 15 
Unfavorable 9 20 
Blank (no impression ) 8 27 


Discussion and Summary 


This study attempted to define some of 
the characteristics of off-campus resident 
students at the State University of Iowa 
with a view toward determining the im- 
pact of student personnel services upon 
this segment of the student population. 

A composite picture of these students 
might read as follows: 

The off-campus resident students at the 
State University of Iowa are of an aver- 
age age of 20. They attended high schools 
of an average size of 600 students. As 
high school students they participated in 
a number of extracurricular activities, 
sports being at the head of the list for 
men and clubs and music for women. 
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These high school activities do not seem 
to have any large degree of carry over to 
the college scene. 

The male student more often lives in a 
single room than other types while the 
female more typically resides in a double 
room either by design or necessity. Both 
typically reside in facilities that rent to 
four or more students. The vacancy list- 
ing service at the off-campus Housing 
Office is used from 1/3 to 2/5 of the time 
in locating rooms. Student friends are 
the next largest source for possibilities, 
apparently, one student referring another 
to the better approved facilities. 

Primary reasons for the selection of 
off-campus residences are finances and a 
desire for independence. Dormitory hous- 
ing was rejected primarily for financial 
reasons although presumed poor study 
conditions were a close second. The male 
student pays an average rental per month 
of $26.88 and spends an average of $9.54 
per week for food. He, therefore, lives 
some $28 per month less expensively than 
he could in a dormitory on the average. 

In approximately 50 percent of the 
cases the students were working an aver- 
age of 17 hours per week. Of the males 
10 percent who are not working have no 
interest in a part time job. This percent- 
age was 26 percent for the females. 

Both men and women find their living 
situations quite satisfactory and_ their 
householders friendly and helpful. Fe- 
males tend to liken the householder to a 
“second mother.” 


Sixty-three percent of the men and 51 
percent of the women had problems in 
six specific areas. The most frequent 
problems for men were course work, aca- 
demic major and finances. For women the 
most frequent problems were academic 
major, personal and course work. Sixty- 
nine percent of the men with problems 
found assistance most frequently from 
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other students, instructors and faculty ad- 
visers. Of the females with problems, 82 
percent received assistance most frequent- 
ly from faculty advisers, instructors, par- 
ents, other students and ministers. Fe- 
males appear to be less reluctant in seek- 
ing assistance. 

Some 10 percent of women and 20 per- 
cent of men had no recreational or social 
activities for reasons of employment com- 
mitments and course requirements. The 
remaining students had a variety of ac- 
tivities in which they engaged in free 
time. Most of these activities are char- 
acterized by an anonymous quality: the 
student does not have to “belong” to a 
group to participate. The types of activi- 
ties utilized coincide very little with those 
in which the students participated in high 
school. This attribute of the off-campus 
student seems in keeping with the rela- 
tively high importance given to “indepen- 
dence” as a reason for living off-campus. 

Both men and women indicate a degree 
of interest in a coed social organization 
for off-campus organizations and few 
who are not in activities expect to join 
any. 

A great majority of off-campus students 
have a favorable impression of the Uni- 
versity and appear satisfied with their 
experience. 

Conclusions 

The results of this survey must be 
viewed with some reservations for the 
following reasons: (1) the questionnaire 
was primarily designed for students who 
were living off-campus as differentiated 
from “at home.” One hundred and five 
of the women students resided “at home.” 
Their answers were somewhat different 
than women in rooming houses and 
could distort the results. (2) The returns 
for this survey were 62.5°% of those sent 
which fact might arouse some suspicions 
of bias, viz, it is possible that those per- 
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sons not responding were quite dissatis- 
fied with their university experience. 
(3) It must be remembered that the 
sample of men responding represents 
62.5% of the freshmen off-campus and 
not a cross section of men off-campus. All 
of the women “living in town” were sur- 
veyed so that the responding sample is 
perhaps more representative for women. 


Judging from the written comments of 
respondents and from other information 
gathered in this survey, it appears that 
the off-campus student is, in fact, a some- 
what marginal member of the University 
community. The typical student person- 
nel program does not reach him as it does 
the on-campus student for several reasons. 
First, there is a great communication bar- 
rier between the off-campus student and 
the institution. The main communicative 
links are impersonal—the student news- 
paper and bulletin boards in classroom 
buildings. Secondly, the off-campus stu- 
dent does not seem responsive to struc- 
tured experiences of a sort that are em- 
bodied in the student activities portion 
of a typical student personnel program. 
Finally, this lack of response to structured 
situations would lead to speculations 
about his needs for greater independence 
than the typical fraternity or dormitory 
resident. Despite these probably charac- 
teristics of the off-campus student and the 
difficulties in reaching him, it certainly 
seems safe to assume that he has problems 
of adjustment to the educational experi- 
ence and to the college community that 
are common with other segments of the 
student population. Since the direct con- 
tact of off-campus students with student 
personnel services seems slight other 
methods of contact and referral must be 
sought. Several alternatives are suggested 
by the results of this study. Householders 
of student rooming houses seem likely 
prospects for use as agents in promulgat- 
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ing information about personnel services 
and, perhaps, acting as referral sources 
for student problems in view of the re- 
portedly friendly and helpful nature of 
their relationships with student roomers. 
A program of familiarization of house- 
holders with personnel services at the in- 
stitution in question has met with moder- 
ate, but encouraging success. 


The rather strong influence of the peer 
group as a source of help with problems 
suggest the employment of a type of stu- 
dent adviser system in off-campus housing 
similar to that commonly employed in 
residence halls. The responsibilities of 
such advisers could include regular, in- 
formal contacts with students in separate 
rooming houses in the adviser’s general 
geographical area. The ties of the adviser 
with the administration would necessarily 
be somewhat looser than in the residence 
halls situation. His duties could consist 
of superficial counseling and referral 
since functions of enforcing university 
regulations might rest with the individual 


householder. 


The high status of faculty members in 
providing assistance for student problems 
makes them another important source of 
contact with off-campus students. The 
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problem of developing this avenue of 
contact would be much the same as the 
location, selection, and training of faculty 
advisers in the large university. 

These possibilities and others such as 
an off-campus newspaper or cultural 
event, represent some of the new direc- 
tions which off-campus housing programs 
may take in making student personnel 
services available to the total student 
population. 

This study suggests that the role of stu- 
dent personnel services in relation to the 
off-campus resident student is in need of 
assessment and modification to render it 
maximally effective in serving the entire 
student population. 
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Personality and Attrition of University Students in 


Individualized Reading 


George Spache, Lloyd Standlee, and Donald Neville* 


The SA-S Senior Scales’ yield four per- 
sonality types. They are: Type I—perme- 
able, stable; Type Il — impermeable, 
stable; Type anxious; 
and Type [V—permeable, anxious. The 
scales, then, assess two dimensions of per- 
sonality: the degree of permeability or 
social approach, and of anxiety or sta- 
bility. In attempting to establish the pre- 
dictive validity of their instrument, the 
authors of the Scales, among other things, 
investigated the possibility of a relation- 
ship existing between personality type 
and attrition in university level remedial 
reading classes. Preliminary investigation 
by Wood? indicated that Type Is and 
borderline Type IVs terminated reading 
classes significantly more often than did 
other types, with the exception of very 
extreme Type IIIs. A replication study,* 
however, failed to substantiate the earlier 
results, and it was concluded, “. . . attri- 
tion is not associated with any pattern of 
student personality type, as indicated by 
scores on the SA-S Scales.” 

University level remedial reading is 
typically voluntary and subject to a high 
attrition rate. An instrument that would 
predict drop-outs would be quite useful 
to the remedial reading instructor or 
counselor. Therefore, the present authors 
investigated the possibility of a relation- 
ship existing between personality type 
and attrition in individualized remedial 
reading, which probably has an even 
higher attrition rate than does the typical 
voluntary remedial reading class. 

In the individualized remedial reading 


*The authors ‘are respectively, Head, Associate Pro- 
fessor, and Clinician at the Reading Laboratory 
and Clinic at the University of Florida. 
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approach, the results of diagnostic tests 
are interpreted to a student, other perti- 
nent information is discussed, and the 
student and counselor agree upon a tenta- 
tive work program that is to be re-evalu- 
ated every two or three weeks. The 
student works independently three times 
a week for about 50 minutes on various 
remedial reading books, workbooks, and 
on locally adapted material. The material 
he works on is determined by his particu- 
lar area or areas of deficiency. The student 
is free to discontinue at any time. 

Subjects of the investigation were 99 
university students attending the Univer- 
sity of Florida Reading Laboratory and 
Clinic. The students were selected at ran- 
dom so that there were 33 students in 
each of three attendance categories: 0-3, 
4-9, and 10 or more work sessions. Stu- 
dents were then tabulated according to 
personality type on the basis of SA-S 
scores. 

Results of the bivariate tabulation and 
of the chi square test for significance are 
presented in Table I, where it is seen that 
the slightly higher proportion of person- 
ality types I and II dropping out during 
the first week of remedial work is not 
statistically significant. 

It is concluded that the SA-S Senior 
Scales are not predictive of attrition rate 
in individualized remedial reading at the 
university level. The present negative 
findings and the negative findings of 
Wood’s second study* would seem te pre- 
clude the likelihood of finding a relation- 
ship to exist between personality, as 
measured by the SA-S Scales, and attrition 
in university level remedial reading. 
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Table | 


Percentage Distribution of SA-S Personality Types 
and Remedial Reading Attendance 


Personality Types 


Frequency of I Il Ill IV 

Attendance (n = 28) (n= 13) (n = 25) (n = 33) 
Oo —3 43 46 24 27 
4 —9 25 31 32 42 
10 32 4 30 

Note: X? = 5.227; df = 6; p>.05. 
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EDITORIAL 


Our State is notorious for its violent winters and magnificent summers. This com- 
bination does not lead to objective weather comment. For an editor to comment on 
the status of his Journal provides the same opportunity for fact versus fiction conflict. 


A half page of vacant space and one and one-half year’s Journal experience causes 
the Editor to make this brief report to the membership. Progress toward a_profes- 
sional Journal is evident to anyone who has followed the Association for the past ten 
years. Likewise, glowing weaknesses in content and editorial procedure are evident 
to the careful reader. The Editorial Board and staff sincerely hope they can continue 
to improve the Journal. 

Presently approximately one year backlog of accepted manuscripts exists; based on 
our present policy of approximately 24 pages of professional articles each quarterly 
issue. The Officers and Editorial Board are considering an Editor’s proposal to in- 
crease the number of pages for the next two issues. 


The Association changed printers with the October issue of the Journal. The 
Journal is now printed by the University Press at the University of North Dakota and 
this change has helped get us back on a regular mailing schedule. 

We still seek quality manuscripts on any phase of college student personnel. The 
Editorial Board and staff are particularly eager to serve the broad interests of our 
membership. This broad policy causes the dilemma of soliciting articles in one area 
of student personnel work while refusing good articles in another area. For example, 
we occasionally are confronted with too many articles on fraternity-sorority activities 
while there is a real shortage of quality items on financial aids. 

The Journal staff and Board still solicits your comments and reactions. The change 
in this issue of including a title line on each page to facilitate photo-reproduction of 
reprints is a direct outcome of a member suggestion. 
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Leadership Characteristics of Sorority and 
Non-Sorority Freshman Women 


Lovise Gerwin Farmer* 


The University of Missouri, like many 
other universities, has a disproportionate 
number of sorority and fraternity mem- 
bers holding leadership positions in 
various student groups, committees and 
projects. In two groups which are open 
to all women students on the Missouri 
campus, a check of two years’ lists of of- 
ficers and those carrying major responsi- 
bilities (1957-58 and 1958-59) showed that 
sorority members held 61% to 85% of 
these positions despite the fact that they 
make up only 1/3 to 2/5 of the women 
on campus. Williamson’s study* of the 
group origins of student leaders at the 
University of Minnesota showed a simi- 
larly disproportionate number of sorority 
and fraternity members in leadership 
positions; for example, in 1941 fraternity 
members made up 17% of the student 
enrollment but held 35% of the important 
leadership positions. Follow-up studies at 
the University of Minnesota in 1944 and 
1947 showed the extent of concentration 
of fraternal members in leadership posi- 
tions to be increasing rather than decreas- 
ing. 

Statistics such as these give rise to the 
question of why there is such great over- 
representation of fraternal groups’ mem- 
bers in leadership positions on the campus. 
Do those students who do not join frater- 
nal groups have leadership potential equal 
to those who do join? If unaffiliated 
women were encouraged to try for leader- 
ship positions as sorority members are, 
what would be the result? The purpose 
of this study is to add to the understand- 
ing of leadership characteristics, especially 


*The author, Louise Gervin Farmer, completed this 
study while she was a Counseling Intern and 
Executive Director of the Y.W.C.A. at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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as to how they may be identified early 
enough for maximum development in 
college. 

A step in the direction of leadership 
identification was added to earlier studies 
when J. Winston Martin at the University 
of Missouri developed a scale for the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory which differentiated upperclass presi- 
dents from non-presidents of student 
organizations. The Sl Scale, as Martin 
called it in his doctoral dissertation of 
1958, worked as effectively as the Si Scale 
already in use, and was equally effective 
for men and women. The present study 
is a follow-up of Martin’s project and 
makes use of the Si Scale, $1 Scale, the F 
Scale and the L Scale by combining the 
questions for each of these four scales 
into the Missouri Activity Attitudes In- 
ventory. 

This produced a questionnaire of seven 
pages with 195 questions arranged simi- 
larly to the order found in the original 
MMPI. Standard IBM True-False answer 
sheets and pencils were used, thus per- 
mitting scoring to be done on the IBM 
test-scoring machine. The Si Scale “aims 
to measure the tendency to withdraw 
from social contact with others.’” Ques- 
tions are scored on a deviate basis. The 
S1 Scale, if answered in a “normal” way 
(as the scale is scored) may tend to show 
a personality pattern of good adjustment 
to family, friends and others, confidence 
in the integrity of the majority of people, 
a feeling of well-being concerning per- 
sonal health, greater tendencies toward 
extroversion than introversion. The L and 


F Scales were added to check validity. 
The hypothesis upon which the present 
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study is based is that there are no signifi- 
cant differences in personality charater- 
istics measured by the Si and SI Scales 
between freshman women participating 
in sororities and those not participating. 


Method 

The group selected to participate in 
the study were residents of the largest 
freshman women’s dormitory at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Out of a total of 156 
inventories voluntarily completed, 131 
were acceptable for use (not invalidated 
by the F Scale score, date the student 
entered Missouri University, score sheet 
not signed, etc.). Of these, 59 were sorori- 
ty members and 72 were non-members 
of sororities. Thus, the project differs 
from Martin’s study in that it is based on 
freshman women rather than upperclass 
men and women and it draws a compari- 
son between members and non-members 
in sororities rather than presidents and 
non-presidents. 

Data from the 131 inventories were 
drawn up in chart form and computations 
made to test the significance of differences 
between mean scores of members and 
non-members. Means, variances, standard 
deviations and correlations were com- 
puted from raw score data for Si scores 
and $1 scores both for members and non- 
members. These statistics were also com- 
puted on combined data; in order to 
work with the combined data, Si scores 
were first converted to scores comparable 
to the SI scores. This was necessary since 
the Si Scale was scored on deviate 
answers, the $1 Scale on normal answers. 
The conversion was accomplished by first 
converting the Si scores to T scores from 
the MMPI Testscor (Female) profile, then 
subtracting the T scores from 100. In this 
way the higher score indicated the greater 
degree of social adjustment on both scales. 

In analyzing the results, the null hy- 
pothesis was used; that is, it was assumed 
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that the groups were made up of random 
samples from a homogeneous population. 
For analyzing the homogeneity of vari- 
ance of the two groups, the .05 level of 
confidence was chosen to be acceptable. 
Variance ratio was computed to test for 
homogeneity of variance of the two 
groups. None of the F ratios was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level and therefore the 
means were subjected to the t-test of sig- 
nificance; the .02 level of confidence was 
selected to be the basis of the test. 


Another item was considered in the 
analysis of results: the scores on the Si 
Scale in comparison with norm groups 
as shown on the MMPI Testscor profile. 
This permitted identification of scores 
which were one and two standard devia- 
tions above and below the mean. Also 
considered in the results was a cut-off 
point between students with sufficiently 
high scores to indicate leadership char- 
acteristics and those below this point. 
Martin’s results in his study of presidents 
and non-presidents indicate that raw 
scores of 43 or above on the SI Scale 
would suggest leaders. In this way it was 
possible to compare the number of sorori- 
ty members with scores of 43 or above 
with non-members who had scores of 43 
or above. 


Findings 


Results on the inventories showed a 
wide range of scores on both the Si and 
$1 Scales for sorority members but an 
even wider range for non-members. The 
range of scores on the Si Scale for mem- 
bers was from 10 to 43 (the higher the 
score the more deviate were the answers) ; 
for non-members the range was from 6 
to 53. A check of the Testscor profile for 
the MMPI shows that all scores for mem- 
bers were within the normal range two 
standard deviations above or below the 
mean (6 to 43). However, for the non- 
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TABLE | 


Tests of the Significance of the Differences in Means of Members and Non-Members on 
the Si and $1 Scales Singly and Combined 


Group N S F P ».4 t P 
Si Scale 
Members 59 7.70 22.97 
139 > 
Non-members 72 10.02 27.01 
S1 Scale 
Members 59 5.37 45.78 
133 > 2.28 05 >P>.02 
Non-members 72 6.85 43.29 
Si and S1 Scale Combined* 
Members 59 13.39 97.56 
141 > 05 145. 
Non-members 72 17.58 90.73 


*Si and S1 correlated 0.99 and 0.95 for members and non-members respectively. 


members, there were six students with 
scores above 43, indicating an extreme 
degree of social introversion. A definitely 
larger number of non-members showed 
measurable tendencies toward social in- 
troversion, while at the other end of the 
scale a larger number of members were 
markedly lacking in tendencies toward 
social introversion. Thus the scores indi- 
cate that freshmen who show a marked 
degree of social introversion do not ordi- 
narily become members of _ sororities. 
Stating it conversely, sororities tend to 
choose for membership the extroverts, 
potential leaders, and therefore the popu- 
lation of members is “loaded” before 
measurement takes place. 


On the SI Scale a cut-off point of 43 
was indicated as the score at which or 
above which, leadership ability was sug- 
gested (the higher the score the more 
positive the degree of social adjustment 
presumably). Sl scores for members 
ranged from 34 to 57, for non-members, 
from 22 to 57. Forty-three out of the 59 
members of sororities (nearly 73°/) had 
scores of 43 or above. Thus a larger pro- 
portion (16°, more) of the members of 
sororities were above the cut-off point 
indicating leadership qualities. 
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A summary of the tests of significance 
of differences in means of members and 
non-members is given in Table 1. The 
means, variances, and standard deviations 
were computed for the Si Scale, the Sl 
Scale, and the combined scales. For test- 
ing the degree of homogeneity of the 
groups, the F ratio was used with the .05 
level of confidence acceptable. Computing 
the F ratio for the Si Scale yielded a 
value of 1.39. Upon checi ing the table 
of F values for 58 and 71 agrees of free- 
dom (N-1), it was found tl:at the F ratio 
for the Si Scale was not significant. Simi- 
larly, for the S1 Scale, the F ratio of 1.33 
was not significant; for the two scales 
combined (computations based on the 
converted Si scores and the raw SI scores 
as explained in section on method) the 
F ratio of 1.41 was not significant. 


Having determined that the variances 
of groups being tested were sufficiently 
homogeneous, the t-test of significance 
was applied to the means. A t-ratio of 
2.54 was obtained (P< .02) for the Si 
Scale and the null hypothesis was re- 
jected. On the SI Scale a t-ratio of 2.28 
was obtained (.05 > P > .02). Therefore 
the difference in means was of borderline 
significance and the null hypothesis was 
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not rejected. For the combined scales, t 
was 2.45 (P< .02); therefore the differ- 
ence in means was significant and the 
null hypothesis was rejected. 

Correlations of the Si and SI Scales 
were made in order to determine how 
similar the two scales are in the character- 
istics they are measuring. The correlation 
of the Si and Sl for members was .99; 
for non-members it was .95. In both in- 
stances the characteristics being measured 
are highly similar. 

Thus it was found possible to measure 
the difference between members and non- 
members of sororities by means of the Si 
Scale and the converted scores of the com- 
bined scales. However, the S1 Scale did 
not differentiate between the members 
and non-members. 

Conclusions 

Three conclusions are drawn from the 
study: 

1. According to indications shown by 
the range of scores, there were a definitely 
larger number of non-members of sorori- 
ties who showed measurable tendencies 
toward social introversion on the MMPI 
Si Scale then there were members who 
showed these tendencies. 

Introvertive tendencies or a lack of 
them seem to be part of the personality 
pattern the student has when she arrives 
at college. During her first two semesters 
as a freshman she begins to express these 
tendencies through the activities she joins 
or does not join; her fellow students have 
also begun to show that they recognize 
these tendencies. For freshmen with 
marked indications of social introversion, 
perhaps those with scores one standard 
deviation or more above the mean on the 
Si Scale (11.8% of sorority members and 
27.7°/, of non-sorority members in the 
study), small-group participation would 
be more appropriate than membership in 
large groups. In small groups, these stu- 
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dents would possibly feel secure enough 
that they could develop skill in relation- 
ships with others and the self confidence 
which can result from this kind of skill. 
They should not feel “pushed” to attain 
leadership positions in the small groups 
which they join, but rather should have 
the opportunity to participate in a free, 
secure, and mutually helpful atmosphere. 
This setting would release positive per- 
sonality forces which would permit the 
student who is not a leader to neverthe- 
less enjoy a successful college career with 
a suitable amount of depth in her re- 
lationships with others. 

2. A gross comparison showed that 
there was a definite difference between 
the groups of members and non-members 
in leadership qualities. A considerably 
larger number of members showed scores 
above the cut-off peint indicating leader- 
ship qualities as measured by the MMPI 
S1 Scale developed by Martin. 

The number of students showing $1 
scores which suggested leadership ability, 
73°, of the sorority members and 57°%, 
of the non-members is surprisingly large. 
It is not certain what exact characteristics 
are being measured and a more specific 
definition of these characteristics is 
needed. However, it would seem that 
with this large a proportion of freshmen 
women, both members and non-members 
of sororities showing leadership potential, 
there needs to be more leadership train- 
ing, especially for non-members, and op- 
portunity generally for a wider spread of 
top leadership positions among more 
students. 

3. precise statistical comparison 
through the F ratio and t-test of signifi- 
cance showed that it was possible to dif- 
ferentiate between members and non- 
members of sororities by means of the 
Si Scale and the combined scales, but not 


{CONTINUED ON PAGE 20} 
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Counseling Reluctant and Recalcitrant Students 


L. F. Snoxell* 


During the last decade a “welfare” 
point of view gradually has been pro- 
jected into the handling of a variety of 
complex behavioral problems. In a cur- 
rent example, the juvenile courts empha- 
size a paternalistic and positive approach 
in their handling of delinquents. They 
treat offenders by utilizing various pro- 
fessional services, by protecting the offen- 
ders against hysterical publicity, and by 
enforcing Juvenile 
authorities also take great pains to avoid 


follow-up contacts. 


negative labeling of adolescents against 
whom charges are filed by handling in a 
confidential manner the names and 
records of offenders. 

Most of the delinquents do not seek 
help but find a_ paternalistic 
authority defining what help is needed 
and imposing it upon them. Like the 


instead 


juvenile courts, colleges and universities 
frequently find themselves with students 
whose behaviors have been offensive, who 
need help, and who are reluctant to uti- 
lize the professional services provided. 
They, like the paternalistic juvenile court 
authorities, may outline a course of treat- 
ment for offending students and may 
insist that the plans be followed if institu- 
tional membership is to be maintained. 
Students falling in the offending cate- 
gories are usually referred to specially 
designated individuals whose efforts are 
directed toward effecting some changes of 
behavior in the desired directions.’ 
Whatever the specially designated per- 
son's title may be, he plays among other 


*The author is Director of the Disciplinary Counsel- 
ing Office and Associate Professor of Psychology at 
the University of Minnesota. This paper is adapted 
from a paper presented at the American Personnel 


and Guidance Association Convention, March, 1959. 
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roles that of a counselor with a personal 
interest in the growth and development 
of students referred to him. To under- 
stand some of the complexities of a “wel- 
fare” approach to the handling of reluc- 
tant and recalcitrant students, we must 
first consider certain of the reality factors 
which bear upon the treating of an of- 
fender in a given setting, an institution 
of higher education. 

Factors Present in a Non-Voluntary 
Counseling Situation. There are three 
gross phenomena present in a college 
office responsible for handling complaints 
against students. First, there is a student 
whose behavior has been sufficiently of- 
fensive to motivate someone to make a 
report or register a complaint. Secondly, 
there is a person expressly charged with 
responsibilities for handling complaints 
against students. Thirdly, and equally as 
significant, there are a number of envir- 
onmental forces, the functional nature of 
which is to define the outer limits of 
acceptable behavior. Some of these forces 
are specific and are identified in state and 
municipal law; institutional regulations 
and policies; and crystallized conventions, 
practices, and traditions. Other of these 
forces are more generalized and appear 
as administrative, faculty, student, and 
societal expectations.’ It is quite obvious 
that each of these phenomena—student, 
staff member, and environmental forces— 
is exceedingly complex. The inter-rela- 
tionships of these phenomena are s0 
numerous as to appear to defy analysis. 
In short, there are countless vectors which 
converge on the handling of any given 
disciplinary situation in the setting of an 
institution of higher education. 
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Accepted Assumptions Questioned. For 
the purposes of this analysis, it appears 
appropriate at this stage to examine some 
of the tacit assumptions which are often 
accepted uncritically by counseling psy- 
chologists. One assumption heard, not 
infrequently, is that counseling presumes 
a voluntary relationship.” Without at- 
tempting to resolve the questions raised 
by the statement of this assumption, I 
suggest that involuntary counseling is 
quite commonplace. It is not unusual for 
one marriage partner to pressure his or 
her mate into a counseling situation. 
Courts have for years on frequent occa- 
sions required both juveniles and adults 
to obtain extended therapy or counseling 
in lieu of confinement. Parents are some- 
times forced into a counseling situation 
along with a child by an aggressive social 
worker. Certainly advisors and 
teachers of college students use a variety 
of pressure techniques to get students to 
counselors. Perhaps we might more pro- 
fitably investigate those factors which 
pertain to the approachability of subjects 
to a counseling situation rather than ac- 
cept the dogma that a reluctant or recal- 
citrant subject predicts failure for the 
counseling approach to problems of stu- 
dent behavior. The question for study 
becomes, “Under what circumstances or 
conditions will the individual respond in 
the hoped-for direction of change?” The 
willingness of the individual to respond 
favorably to a counseling approach is 
obviously a function of his preference or 
choice of one of several possibilities 
present. 


case 


Behavioral change in the direction of 
the social reality as defined in the institu- 
tional setting is exceedingly difficult to 
measure. However, a low incidence of 
misbehavior and a low recidivist count 
constitute two of the explicit criteria. A 
third criterion, changes in personality 
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profile patterns, may suggest basic atti- 
tudinal shifts. Ratings by observors pro- 
vide a fourth index, albeit a crude and 
tenuous one. These four criteria may be 
used to evaluate the effectiveness of any 
approach to the handling of students with 
behavioral problems. Until there are 
available controlled studies which com- 
pare the results of the different ap- 
proaches to the handling of problems of 
student behavior, non-voluntary counsel- 
ing can hardly be brushed aside as an 
invalid assumption especially so in the 
light of its widespread uses. 

Parallel to the first assumption, that a 
counseling relationship to be effective 
ought to be a voluntary one, is the corol- 
lary that the client determines when the 
relationship shall terminate. Obviously in 
a non-voluntary person-to-person relation- 
ship such an assumption would be a con- 
tradiction. The counselor has assumed 
some responsibility for effecting some 
change in the student’s overt behavior 
expression. He must therefore determine 
when the minimum desired change has 
been accomplished. Should, however, the 
student reject the counseling approach 
after it has been fully explained and tried, 
a forthright recognition of his resistance 
could be acknowledged and his case could 
be handled according to regularized ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

The probabilities are that a counselor is 
in most instances as eager to obtain clos- 
ure as the student. A typical student re- 
action to referral for unacceptable be- 
havior is, “Let’s get the thing over with 
and forget it.” There are some of the 
right kind of anxieties which are pro- 
voked by simply not getting the thing 
over with. These anxieties may be used 
quite advantageously in the non-patho- 
logical type of student discipline case.’ 
The very fact that a case is not closed 
quickly may increase the probability that 
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the student will develop controls or find 
substitute expressions as he seeks for some 
means of reducing his anxieties. While 
the case remains active the student is 
more likely to test his concepts of be- 
havior against the social realities of his 
environment including his relationship 
with a counselor and take certain correc- 
tive actions. He may formulate new equa- 
tions to achieve more satisfying relation- 
ships with the institutional environment. 

A third assumption frequently found 
in contemporary periodicals is that a 
counseling relationship must be non- 
judgmental in the sense that the coun- 
selor abstains from identifying his values 
and attitudes to the client. The counselee 
is presumed to move in a positive, con- 
structive direction as he gains more 
and more security in a personal relation- 
ship which he learns by continued testing 
is non-judgmertal.® In a unique environ- 
ment, free from external threats, the 
client in those cases adjudged successful 
appears to accept his own deficiencies and 
to develop sufficient ego-strength to cope 
with his new perceptions which are pre- 
sumed to be more realistic than his former 
ones. 

There is little doubt that some restruc- 
turing of attitudes takes place in an 
accepting counseling environment with- 
out a counselor labeling some values as 
positive and others as negative, but there 
is also little doubt that some restructuring 
also takes place in other kinds of person- 
to-person relationships as for example a 
student-teacher relationship, parent- 
child relationship, pastor-parishioner 
relationship, or a probation officer-parolee 
relationship. Therapists and counselors 
who have some claim to modest fame do 
give information, make interpretations, 
provide temporary support, and provoke 
discussions—understanding, of course, the 
limitations of the techniques and utilizing 
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the techniques with some degree of skill. 
Why are there positive results, i.e., 
changes in behavior, under different types 
of person-to-person relationships in which 
a variety of attitudes toward values are 
expressed? What are the significant vari- 
ables? A variety of hypothetical answers 
have accumulated, illustrative of which 
are the reputation, skill, and personality 
of the counselor; the counselee’s maturity, 
ego-strength, or “readiness for counsel- 
ing”; and the intensity of the client’s 
anxiety. Despite empirical observations to 
the contrary, the assumption persists that 
a counselor should avoid labeling certain 
values and attitudes as desirable and 
others as undesirable. 

Critical Factors in an Involuntary 
Counseling Relationship. The next step in 
this analysis constitutes an examination 
of some of the person-to-person relation- 
ships between a counselor and a student 
in a non-voluntary situation. 

A primary problem in the initial stage 
of relationship between the counselor and 
the student may be identified in the per- 
ception the student has of the counselor 
For example, the student may perceive 
the counselor as an adolescent does a 
parent, a high school principal, a stooge 
for the administration, or some other 
authority figure. On the other hand, the 
student may perceive the counselor as a 
more mature person might view an 
authority figure. It is not uncommon for 
students to perceive of a counselor in a 
forced relationship situation as one who 
provides a temporary haven against 
threatening external forces, as one who 
will mitigate the making of additional 
impulsive and unwise judgments, or as 
one who knows what kinds of answers 
will minimize personal embarrassment. If 
progress in the direction of desirable 
change in behavior is to be made, the 
student ought, at an early stage, to be 
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encouraged to explore the role of the 
counselor as a representative of an institu- 
tional-social reality. When the student 
understands more fully this role of the 
counselor, he is more likely to resist as 
George Kelly so aptly phrases it, “creat- 
ing a set of facts to validate his constructs” 
and begin, instead, to test “his constructs 
against facts as they exist.” 


Problem of Hositility. A second prob- 
lem with which the counselor is often 
confronted upon meeting the client for 
the first time is hostility. Usually this 
hostility is directed toward the counselor. 
In short, this significant barrier to an 
effective person-to-person __ relationship 
may become emotionally charged. The 
counselor becomes a symbol of repressive 
authorities—a power to be dethroned. 
Some techniques have proved effective in 
handling in part this problem. I have 
already mentioned one, namely, encour- 
age the student to explore the counselor’s 
role as a representative of an institutional- 
social reality. Another technique is that 
of directing the student’s analysis of his 
behavior to other points of view. The 
student’s ego-involvement restricts the 
breadth of his perception much as a tele- 
scopic view. Encourage the student to 
view the behavioral problem through the 
“glasses” of his roommate, his college 
advisor, a potential employer, or an ob- 
jective adult of repute. Strange as it seems, 
the fact that a personal problem has a 
variety of facets comes as somewhat of a 
surprise to many students. The fact that 
new dimensions of a problem appear 
when viewed from other points of refer- 
ence often facilitates a more penetrating 
analysis. A third technique is the utiliza- 
tion of psychometric data. We have done 
some experimenting with Q-sort descrip- 
tions using significant personality items 
abstracted from Elinor and Sheldon 
Gleuck’s studies on juvenile delinquency.® 
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Discrepancies between the self-description 
and close acquaintance descriptions pro- 
vide an excellent technique for presenting 
differences as well as removing hostility 
from the counselor. Students are intensely 
interested in how they appear to their 
peers. Planned modification by the stu- 
dent in his behavioral patterns often fol- 
low a discussion of differences obtained 
in Q-sort description. The drawbacks to 
this technique are time and student resist- 
ance. Personality inventories and the use 
of T.A.T. card descriptions have also 
proved productive in focusing on p2tterns 
of personality (7.e., immaturity) in the 
understanding and handling of frustra- 
tion, aggression, rigidity, impulsive emo- 
tional reactions, and the like. 

Problem of Limits. A third problem 
encountered in the counseling of reluc- 
tant and recalcitrant students is the ex- 
planation and interpretation of limits. A 
student may meet any formal interpreta- 
tion or definition with not so much a lack 
of understanding as with increased re- 
sentment. However, if questions can be 
posed which stimulate the student to 
think in terms of “what limits” and “why 
limits,” the development of an emotion- 
ally charged hostility may be minimized. 
Some real problems arise because of basic 
differences of opinion on the part of facul- 
ty, students, staff, and the general public 
on the question, “In what aspects of a 
student’s life should the University take 
official interest?” There seems to be some 
common agreement that a university has 
a legitimate interest in the physical safety 
of its students and staff, protection of its 
property, and maintenance of standards 
of scholastic honesty? 

There is some measure of agreement 
that a university has a public relations 
interest in student behavior. Lastly, there 
is some pride in the student as a product 
of a university. On the question of morals 
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there is general confusion. How does a 
counselor derive an “ought” from an 
“is?” How does a counselor interpret con- 
duct in areas traditionally reserved by 
certain groups for the home, church, 
state, and the individual himself? How 
far ought a university to carry the doc- 
trine of in locus parentis with respect to 
students who have reached the legal age 
of an adult? How much control does the 
public really expect of a responsible uni- 
versity ? 

The area of defining and interpreting 
dynamic and elastic limits in an objec- 
tive manner is one of the counselor’s 
greatest challenges. The non-voluntary 
counseling approach does not provide a 
definitive answer. It can, however, pro- 
vide a medium for analyzing and teach- 
ing institutional and societal expectations 
and of initiating corrections from any 
serious negative deviation an individual’s 
behavior might be taking. In addition, a 
counseling approach may lead to the 
facing of social realities and the accept- 
ance of both short term and long term 
consequences. The alternative is some 
modification of a punitive approach 
which often leads to arguments over 
technicalities; investigations and delays, 
prosecution, and a contest between an 
individual and an authority. 


Perhaps we complicate the problem of 
handling reluctant students by fostering 
the perception that a complete restructur- 
ing of personality is the anticipated result 
of a counseling approach. I would choose 
instead to maintain the position that the 
counseling approach to problems of stu- 
dent behavior is one step in the never- 
ending teaching and guiding of individu- 
als to become more rational, controlled, 
mature, responsible, effective, and _pro- 
ductive citizens in an ever-changing way 


of life. 
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We 


Leadership Characteristic 
{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 
by means of the S1 Scale alone. Further 
experimentation with the inventory is 
needed to determine why this was true, 
and to clarify possibilities of its use. Mean- 
while, however, the Missouri Activity 
Attitudes Inventory was a useful instru- 
ment in the present study and it holds 
promise for the future as a means of early 
identification of potential leaders among 
freshmen entering the university. 
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The Utilization of Poetry 


and Prose in Counseling 


Thomas E. Hawkins* 


It is difficult to be authoritarian about 
the effectiveness of any single technique 
which may be utilized to enable students 
to gain insight regarding their personal 
problems. Despite the numerous sugges- 
tions given in articles regarding the ef- 
fectiveness of directive and non-directive 
counseling techniques, the counselor must 
get students to bring their minds to bear 
upon attitudes and ideas which will help 
them to develop self-confidence as well 
as to make it possible for them to resolve 
their personal problems. 

The ideas expressed in poetry and prose 
may have some value in stimulating stu- 
dents to achieve objectives which have 
meaning for their lives. They may contain 
wisdom that will serve as an incentive to 
encourage them to dispel their feelings 
of disillusionment. This observation may 
seem to be very superficial to the coun- 
selor who has placed all of his emphasis 
upon the “specialized mechanisms” in- 
herent in the counseling process. 

As the result of utilizing poetry and 
prose as exploratory techniques in the 
counseling process, I agree with William- 
son, when he says: “The objectives of 
American education, as we all know, are 
essentially summarized in the phrase to 
produce self-regulating individuals moti- 
vated by a sentiment of respect and 
loyalty to themselves and to others. In 
guidance—that part of education which 
we represent—we center our emphasis 
upon the acquirement of intelligent and 
moral self-regulation by each pupil; and 
we do this by means of helping the indi- 
vidual to achieve a deeper understanding 
of himself.”* 


Besides stimulating students to main- 


*The author, Thomas E. Hawkins, is Dean of Men, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 
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tain high scholarship, self-confidence, and 
a deeper understanding of themselves, the 
counselor must encourage them also to 
develop a sense of values for intelligent 
living. In view of this fact, President 
Carmichael said recently that, “A sense 
of values is the most important single 
element in human personality, more im- 
portant than knowledge, intelligence, or 
imagination. It is the balance wheel, the 
guiding factor in human activity, the basis 
of judgment and the foundation of char- 
acter.”” 


This age of fear, indecision, and a rela- 
tively high incidence of emotional tension 
seems to contribute to the lack of motiva- 
tion, conflict in values, and a loss of direc- 
tion for creative living. Since college 
enrollments have increased, it is not pos- 
sible for counselors to see every student 
who may be having some personal con- 
flict. Even if students are having personal 
problems, they may be too shy to request 
a conference with a counselor. In my 
opinion, this is one of the reasons why 
counselors have to experiment with coun- 
seling techniques which have the same 
effective therapeutic value as can be real- 
ized when students “talk out their prob- 
lems.” Over a period of years, I have been 
selecting certain poetic and prose state- 
ments to post on bulletin boards in the 
residence halls to give students a sense of 
direction. Yet, it was not until the sum- 
mer of 1954 that I realized certain literary 
statements have some value in the coun- 
seling process. In a very stimulating 
course, “Survey of Approaches to Coun- 
seling and Psychotherapy,” Shoben? indi- 
cated that “The central problem in 
counseling is to develop within the indi- 
vidual ego strength.” He indicated also 
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that poetry and literary expressions have 
value for helping an individual to gain 
ego strength—the capacity to evolve ad- 
justments which will make for more satis- 
factions than punishments. 

The idea of utilizing certain kinds of 
poetry and prose in the counseling process 
to enable students to gain ego strength 
has some validity if we agree with Smith? 
who says, “Literature includes all writings 
that express for us what we consciously 
feel the need of saying but cannot. It 
includes the prose and verse that find us 
at most points—that take our half-formed 
thoughts, our suppressed moods, our 
stifled desires, and leads them out into 
harmony and completeness.” 

Counseling is more than a technique; 
it is a way of life. Counseling in most 
instances, must be concerned with en- 
couraging students to seek a way of life 
that will enable them to have purposeful 
experiences. The power of certain words 
embodied in poetry and prose cannot be 
underestimated in the counseling process. 
To verify this, 1 am including the follow- 
ing prose selection by Max Ehrmann, and 
a copy of a letter from a student which 
indicates the impact “Desiderata” had in 
giving him perspective for resolving his 
personal problems. Since the student’s 
letter is self-explanatory, it does not seem 
necessary to make a case for the utiliza- 
tion of certain kinds of prose or verse in 
the counseling process: 


DESIDERATA 


Go placidly amid the noise and haste, 
and remember what peace there may be 
in silence. As far as possible, without sur- 
render, be on good terms with all persons. 
Speak your truth quietly and clearly; and 
listen to others, even to the dull and the 
ignorant; they too have their story. Avoid 
loud and aggressive persons; they are vexa- 
tions to the spirit. 

If you compare yourself with others, 
you may become vain and bitter, for al- 
ways there will be greater and lesser per- 
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sons than yourself. Enjoy your achieve- 
ments as well as your plans. Keep 
interested in your own career however 
humble; it is a real possession in the 
changing fortunes of time. Exercise cau- 
tion in your business affairs for the world 
is full of trickery. But let this not blind 
you to what virtue there is; many persons 
strive for high ideals, and everywhere, life 
is full of heroism. Be yourself. Especially 
do not feign affection. Neither be cynical 
about love; for in the face of all aridity 
and disenchantment it is as perennial as 
the grass. 

Take kindly the counsel of the years; 
gracefully surrendering the things of 
youth. Nurture strength of spirit to shield 
you in sudden misfortune. But do not dis- 
tress yourself with dark imaginings. Many 
fears are born of fatigue and loneliness. 

Beyond a wholesome discipline, be 
gentle with yourself. You are a child of 
the universe; no less than the trees and 
the stars; you have a right to be here. And 
whether or not it is clear to you, no doubt 
the universe is unfolding as it should. 
Therefore, be at peace with God whatever 
you conceive Him to be and whatever 
your labors and aspirations in the noisy 
confusion of life. Keep peace in your soul. 
With all its sham, drudgery and broken 
dreams, it is still a beautiful world. Be 
cheerful. Strive to be happy. 

—Max Ehrmann 


“March 3, 1959 

“It was just about this time last year 
when I came to you for consultation, and 
after talking for awhile, you gave me a 
copy of DESIDERATA. It was quite 
helpful to me and quite apropos to what 
I needed so much at the time. 

Tonight, after not reading it for some 
time, I was very happy to see DESIDER- 
ATA on the bulletin board. It reminded 
me of the fact that the hardships have 
long since past, but I continue to walk 
the narrow path, weigh my friends very 
carefully, avoid those who are overly 
aggressive, heed not the demands, idle 
conversations of the group, for I am the 
individual who must lead my own life. 
The crowd cannot, has not, and will not 
change my convictions and ideals of liv- 
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ing, but if I am wrong, I am always the 
first person to say so. 

And so, I think DESIDERATA should 
stay on the board longer than one day. 
If enough people take the time to read 
it, it just might soak in.” 

Respectfully, 


The poet Byron reminds us also of the 
importance words play in our lives. He 
states: “But words are things, and a single 
drop of ink, falling like dew upon a 
thought, produces that which makes 
thousands, perhaps millions, think.” 

Although experience in using poetry 
and prose has convinced me of its validity 
in the counseling process, I am including 
the following literary expressions for the 
reader to determine for himself whether 
poetry and prose can have value for stimu- 
lating students to re-evaluate their lives 
to achieve the objectives to which they are 
committed in getting an education: 


PRAYER 


God, though this life is but a wraith, 
Although we know not what we use, 
Although we grope with little faith, 
Give me the heart to fight—and lose. 
Ever insurgent let me be, 
Make me more daring than devout; 
From sleek contentment keep me free, 
And fill me with a bouyant doubt. 
Open my eyes to visions girt 
With beauty, and with wonder lit— 
But let me always see the dirt, 
And all that spawn and die in it. 
Open my ears to music; let 
Me thrill with Spring’s first flutes and 
drums— 
But never let me dare forget 
The bitter ballard of the slums. 
From compromise and things half-done 
Keep me, with stern and stubborn pride. 
And when, at last the fight is won, 
God, keep me still unsatisfied. 
—Louis Untermeyer 
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RULES FOR THE GAME OF LIFE 


“I am giving you the ball, son, and 
naming you quarterback for your team in 
the game of life. There is only one sched- 
ule to play. It lasts all your life but consists 
of only one game. It is a long game with 
no time out and no substitutions. You play 
the whole game—all your life. You'll have 
a great backfield. You're calling the sig- 
nals but the other three fellows in the 
backfield with you have great reputations. 
They are named Faith, Hope and Charity. 
You'll work behind a truly powerful line. 
End to end, it consists of Honesty, Loyalty, 
Devotion to Duty, Self-respect, Study, 
Cleanliness and Good Behavior.” 

“The goal posts are the pearly gates of 
heaven, God is referee and sole official; 
He makes all the rules and there is no 
appeal from them. There are ten rules. 
You know them as the Ten Commana- 
ments, and you play them strictly in ac- 
cordance with your own religion. There 
is also an important ground rule. It is, ‘As 
ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye also to them likewise!’ Here is the ball. 
It is your immortal soul! Hold on to it. 
Now, son, get in there and let's see what 
you can do with it.” 


If adequate motivation is lacking, stu- 


dents not only fail but become very dis- 
illusioned. Certain kinds of poetry and 
prose may be utilized to offset failure and 
disillusionment as well as to stimulate 
students to enrich their lives. 
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Association Exchange 


Professional News and Information 
Delegate to APGA Assembly (continued) 


Nominations Committee Report 
The following persons have been nomi- 
nated and have agreed to be candidates: 


President 


Melvene D. Hardee 
Florida State University 


Thomas M. Magoon 


University of Maryland 

Dennis L. Trueblood 

Southern Illinois University 
Secretary 


Barbara A. Kirk 


University of California at Berkeley 


Dorothy J. Lipp 


Pennsylvania State University 
Elizabeth A. Greenleaf 


Indiana University 


Executive Council 


E. Gordon Collister 
University of 
Kansas 

David G. Danskin 
Kansas State 
University 

Charles L. Lewis 
University of 
North Dakota 

Robert L. McCleery 
University of 
Denver 


Glen T. Nygreen 
Kent State 
University 

Fred C. Proff 
University of 
Illinois 

Lawrence A. Riggs 
DePauw 
University 

G. Robert Ross 
Ball State 
Teachers College 


Charles W. McCracken Margaret Ruth Smith 


Trenton (N. J.) 
State College 


Wayne State 
University 


Delegate to APGA Assembly 


Armour J. Blackburn 
Howard University 

Willard W. Blaesser 
University of Utah 

Paul A. Bloland 
Drake University 

Arthur Blumberg 
Temple University 

Henry Borow 
University of 
Minnesota 

Ann M. Borresen 
University of 
Missouri 
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Frederick G. Brown 
University of 
Missouri 

William R. Butler 
Ohio University 

Robert W. Chick 
Washington State 
University 

Robin J. Clyde 
University of 
Missouri 

Alva C. Cooper 
Hunter College of 
N. Y. City 

Emerson Coyle 
Brooklyn College 


Leonard D. Goodstein 
State University of 
lowa 

Jack W. Graham 
Southern Illinois 
University 

Claude W. Grant 
New York 
University 

Irving Greger 
City College of 
New York 

Carl M. Grip 
Temple University 

Elizabeth Hartshorne 
Denison University 

Henry M. Helgen, Jr. 
Dartmouth College 

Sordon H. Henley 
University of 
Nebraska 

Vivian H. Hewer 
University of 
Minnesota 

Kenneth B. Hoyt 
State University 
of Iowa 

Richard E. Hulet 
Illinois State 
Normal University 

Virginia N. Kinlock 
Harpur College 

Gordon J. Klopf 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 

Raymond N. Lowe 
University of 
Oregon 

Paul MacMinn 
U. S. Office of 
Education 


Leslie L. Martin 
University of 
Kentucky 


Arthur E. McCartan 


Washington State 
University 


J. Winston Martin 


Washington State 
University 

Harry A. Meisel 
Howard University 

Marjorie A. Montrose 
Sarah Lawrence 
College 

Helen S. Moor 
Oregon State 
College 

Joseph L. Norton 
Alfred University 

Clyde A. Parker 
Brigham Young 
University 

James F. Penney 
Boston University 

Paul C. Polmantier 
University of 
Missouri 

Wilson Pruitt 
State University of 
New York, College 
of Education at 
Buffalo 

Richard M. Rundquist 
University of 
Kansas 

Lyle D. Schmidt 
University of 
Maryland 

Charles F. Warnath 
University of 
Oregon 

W. Max Wise 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Univ. 


Robert Callis, Chairman 
Nominations Committee 
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ACPA Convention Program Report 


The 1961 ACPA program, which will 
be presented at Denver, March 26-30, 
1961, is reviewed briefly in the following 
pages as it had been formulated at the 
date of Journal publication. The program, 
the cumulative effort of some forty ACPA 
program organizers, reflects the current 
program and research developments of 
the ACPA membership as well as other 
interested educators. It is the combined 
effort to provide the membership an op- 
portunity to present, hear, and discuss 
ideas of most current value to the profes- 
sional field of college student personnel 
work. 

The basic structure of the 1961 program 
now has been formulated. However, the 
membership can still help improve the 
1961 program by transmitting ideas to 
individual program participants as identi- 
fied in the following pages. In the pro- 
fessional organization, the program is the 
public display of its best thinking and 
effort. The comments of the membership 
concerning improvement of the 1961 pro- 
gram for itself as well as for improvement 
of future year’s programs are sincerely 
solicited. 

Sunday, March 26, 1961 

1:30-6:30 p.m—ACPA Executive Com- 
mittee. 

8:00-10:30 p.m.—Interest Group and 

Committee Meetings—College Counsel- 

ing Center Directors, Commission on 

Student Personnel Monograph, ACPA 

Executive Committee, ACPA Member- 

ship Committee, ACPA (1962) Pro- 

gram Committee. 
3:00-11:00 p.m.—ACPA Room — Coffee 
and Greetings.* 


Monday, March 27, 1961 
9:30-11:50 am.—APGA Opening Session 


*Open every day from 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
except during sessions which are programmed for 
all APGA members. 


The Journal of College Student Personnel 


12:00-2:50 p.m.—ACPA Luncheon and 

Business Meeting. 

3:004:20 p.m.—Counseling Women for 
Their Dichotomous Life Patterns — 

"uate Hevner Mueller, Eugene Daw- 

son, Eunice Hilton Freeland, Eleanor 

Steel. 

Student Participation in and Responsi- 
bility for College Orieatation Program- 
ming— 

Elmer Meyer, Lester Brailey, Donald 

Zander, Ann McNamara. 

The Changing Role of the College Fra- 
ternity and Sorority— 

Robert Etheridge, Doris Seward, Wal- 

ter Weir. 

8:00-9:30 p.m.—Counselor Needs and the 
Counseling Process— 

Lyle Miller, Reed Merrill, William 

Cottle, Guy Renzaglia. 

Implications of Superior Student Pro- 
grams for Student Personnel Work— 

W. P. Shofstall, Norman D. Kurland, 
George W. Burchill, Keith Hertweck, 

Robert S. Miller. 

Insights for the Student Personnel 
Worker from Research in Applied So- 
cial Psychology— 

Arthur Blumberg, Allen Kaynor. 
Relating Residence Hall Programming 
to the Educational Objectives of the 
University— 

Daniel Ferber, Robert Crane, Eliza- 
beth Greenleaf, Matthew Stark, Albert 
Hood. 


Tuesday, March 28, 1961 


9:40-12:00—A Demonstration and Discus- 
sion of Human Relations for College 
Student Personnel Workers— 
Bernard Black, James Coffee, Frances 
DeLisle, Maryann Ehrhardt, Claire 
Fulcher, Raymond Gale, Charles 
Glotzback, Elizabeth Greenleaf, Lur- 
line Lee, George Hill, Charles Mc- 
Cracken, C. H. Ruedisili, Miriam 
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Shelden, Mary Jane Stevenson, Wil- 
liam Wright. 

Recent Trends in the Development of 
Evening College Student Personnel 
Programs— 

Ralph Kendall, William Suttles, Mar- 
tha Farmer, Irving Slade, Dorothy 
Wells. 

The Contributions of Psychological 
Theory to the Counseling Process— 
Winifred Horrocks, E. J. Shoben, Vic- 
tor Raimy, Milton Hahn. 

The Foreign Student: Religious and 
Other Indoctrination Versus Cultural 
Orientation— 

William Allaway, Forrest Moore, Ben- 
jamin Schmoker, Robert Blair, Nor- 
man Brandt. 

New Directions in Testing— 

Gordon Collister, John Dobbins, Carl 
Bereiter, Alexander Wesman. 


:30-2:50 p.m.—Graduates’ Perceptions of 


Their Student Personnel Training Pro- 
grams— 

Fred Proff, Carolyn McCann, Clyde 
Parker, Jane Moorman, Edward Mc- 
Guire, Ted Landsman. 

Marriage Counseling as a Student Per- 
sonnel Service— 

Jane Berry, Charles Warnath, Elea- 
nore Luckey, Raymond Lowe. 
Student Personnel Work in Junior Col- 
leges— 

Eugene Dawson, 
Thomas Merson. 
ACPA Executive Committee. 


Medsker, 


Leland 


3:00-4:20—Counseling and Moral Values 


Clarence Mahler, Dorothy Sherman, 
Dennis Trueblood. 

Experiments in Leadership Training 
for the College Campus— 

Wilton Pruitt, William Dyer, Diane 
Barkley, Dennis Trippets, Clifford 
Gardner, Phillip Greenwalt. 

The Student Personnel Worker as an 
Educator— 
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Esther Lloyd-Jones, Ferd Reddell, 
Helen Clarke, George Changaris. 
ACPA Executive Committee. 


4:30-5:50 p.m.—ACPA Social Hour. 
9:00-10:30 


p.m.—Interest and 
Committee Meetings— 

ACPA Membership Committee; AC- 
PA (1962) Program Committee, Com- 
mission on Student Personnel Mono- 
graphs, Association of College and 
University Religious Advisors, College 
Student Personnel Training Program 
Directors, Junior College Student Per- 
sonnel Workers. 


Group 


Wednesday, March 29, 1961 
9:00-10:20 a.m.—High School and Col- 


lege Reading Workshop (meets until 
4:20 p.m.)—Mabel Noall, Director. 
College Graduates’ Placement— 
(Program being developed by Donald 
Kluge.) 

Some Observations on the Non-Con- 
forming Student— 

William Galeota, Ruth Allee, Lewis 
Barbato, Frederick Brown. 
Staff Communication and 
Making— 

Laurine Fitzgerald, George Varda- 


Decision 


man, Robert Shaffer, Clifford Huston. | 
The College Counseling Service of the | 


Future— 

Barbara Kirk, Robert Callis, Glen Ny- 
green, George B. Smith. 

ACPA Business Meeting. 


10:30-11:50 a.m.—Assessment of Student 


Financial Needs— 

Paul MacMinn, Ronald Green, Rex 
Moon, Stanley Gross. 

Insights for the Student Personnel 
Worker from Research in Sociology— 
Lester Downing, Raymond Mack, 
C. J. Skidmore. 


10-30-11:59 a.m.—Student Personnel’s Re- 


sponsibility for Student Expression on 
Social Issues— 
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ll, W. W. Blaesser, E. G. Williamson, 
Byron Atkinson, Martin Harvey, Clif- 
ford Huston, Richard Rettig. 

1:30-2:50 p.m.—Experiments in Counsel- 

ad ing for Academic Adjustment— 

Robert Colver, Henry Weitz, DWayne 

Collins, Rudolph Chuckek, Gordon 


Collister. 
“il Insights for the Teacher and Student 
oatl Personnel Worker from Research and 
-ge New Program Developments in Higher 
Education— 
it Samuel Baskin, Jonathan King, Paul 
Heist, Robert Beezer. 
The Future Staffing of Residence 
Halls— 
Sol- H. C. Riker, W. Max Wise, Miriam 
ntil Shelden, John C. Pyper. 
The Implications of National Testing 
Programs— 
| Donald Hoyt, Paul Dressel, Ted 
Carrel, S. A. Kendrick. 
Jon- | 3:00-4:20 p.m.—Recent Research with the 
California Psychological Inventory— 
ewis | John Black, Harrison Gough, Leonard 
Goodstein, Martin Weissman. 
sion The Comprehensive Counseling Pro- 
+ gram for Higher Education— 
rda- Melvene Hardee, Eugene Shepard, 
ston. Charles McCracken, Joseph Voor, 
F the Max Raines, Howard Johnshoy, The- 
da Hagenah, Clyde Parker. 
Ny- Trends in Legal Responsibilities of the 
Student Personnel Worker— 
Lyle Schmidt, Clarence Bakken, Carl 
ident Grip. 
4:30-5:50 p.m.—ACPA Conversational 
Rex Cups. 
oni Thursday, March 30, 1961 
ogy— | 9:00-10:20 a.m.—In-Service Training Pro- 
Mack, grams for Student Personnel Workers 
(followed 10:30-11:50 by a discussion 
Re- period )— 
on on | William Butler, John Truitt, Arthur 
McCartan. 
1960 | The Journal of College Student Personnel 


Perceptions of Discipline— 

Laurine Fitzgerald, Dan 1. Sillers, E. 
G. Williamson. 

Student Personnel Work in the Next 
Fifteen Years— 

Donald Robinson, C. Gilbert Wrenn, 
Margaret Ruth Smith, W. W. Blaesser. 
The Admissions Office as a Central 
Data-Gathering Agency— 

Carl Fahrbach, C. William Reiley, 
David Muirhead. 

ACPA Executive Committee. 


10:30-11:50 a.m.—Planning Student Hous- 

ing for the Future— 

William Guthrie, H. C. Riker, Arthur 
Kiendl. 
Pre-College Differential Prediction— 
William Gerler, August T. Dvorak, 
J. C. Clevenger, Carl Fahrbach. 
Preparing Student Organizations for 
Financial Responsibility— 

Paul Bloland, Ray Hilsenhoff, Harold 
Strom, Joseph Crenshaw, Richard Ret- 
tig. 
ACPA Executive Committee. 


Dennis L. Trueblood 
1961 Program Chairman 


on 


Call for Research Papers 
1962 ACPA Convention 


Individuals interested in presenting re- 
search papers in the A.C.P.A. Divisional 
Program of the 1962 A.P.G.A. Conven- 
tion should contact Dr. Samuel Baskin, 
Associate Professor of Education and Gui- 
dance, Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, by March 1, 1961. Dr. Baskin will 
consider for presentation research, com- 
pleted or in progress, of significance to 
A.C.P.A. members. 
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TIP 


(Techniques — Information — Procedures) 


Integrity of Educational Purpose Adapted 
For College Personnel Workers 


Melvene D. Hardee* 


The Forty-third Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education was held 
in Chicago, October 6-7, at the Palmer 
House, the program being based upon the 
theme, Integrity of Educational Purpose. 
The 1960 meeting was of additional sig- 
nificance since it marked the retirement 
of President Arthur S. Adams from the 
Council. 


1. Agreements in Objectives 

Among Educators 

As keynote speaker, President John A. 
Hannah of Michigan State University 
pictured the role of higher education in 
the nation. He contended that areas of 
agreement on the objectives and purposes 
of higher education in 1960 far outnum- 
ber the areas of disagreement. The Han- 
nah “manifesto” includes the following 
which are of more than passing interest 
to student personnel workers, who are 
themselves in search of a role in higher 
education: 

“We would agree that we try to help 
our students prepare adequately for the 
demands life will make upon them by 
encouraging their understanding of man 
and his aspirations, and by stimulating 
awareness of the nature of the universe 


*The American College Personnel Association holds 
membership in the American Council on Educa- 
tion and is privileged to send a representative to 
the Council’s annual meeting. The following con- 
stitutes a summary of the 1960 meeting as viewed 
by the Secretary of ACPA, Dr. Melvene D. Hardee. 
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in terms of the earth on which we live, 
outer space, and the sun as a source of 
all energy. 

“We would agree that we seek to pro- 
mote the achievement of dignity for each 
individual no matter where he lives; to 
gain acceptance on the part of students 
of the fact that rules of behavior and 
organization are essential to development 
of maximum individual liberty and free- 
dom; to bring them to believe that the 
pursuit of happiness is best expedited by 
appreciation of the humanities as giving 
dignity and meaning to life. 

“We would agree that it is essential 
that all of our young people understand 
the true nature of Communism and its 
threat to the values and virtues so precious 
to free people. 

“We would agree that it is the duty 
of colleges and universities to teach their 
students how to communicate effectively 
with each other in their native tongue, 
and with others in a foreign language. 

“We would agree that we do our best 
when we give a student a rock of moral 
values on which to plant one foot, and 
a rock of understanding of the principles 
underlying his field of specialization on 
which to plant the other.” 

President Hannah decried education 
for an elite, citing our unequivocal com- 
mittment to mass education. 


2. Our Involvement in World Affairs 


Dr. William Stevenson, former presi- 
dent of Oberlin College and currently 
Chief of Mission of the International 
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Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, reminded Council members that 
50,000 or more foreign students would 
be studying this year in American uni- 
versities. He contended there were only 
two choices before us: (1) to drag our 
feet in matters of world affairs, including 
ways and means for extending learnings 
at all levels in all areas of the world, or 
(2) to introduce young Americans to the 
realities of international affairs and pre- 
pare them to exert world leadership 
through their various fields of compe- 
tence. 

3. The Continuing Development of 

the Individual 

In his retirement address, President 
Adams spoke to the question: How Shall 
We Know Progress? He recited the 
growth of the Council in the past decade, 
pointing out that the staff now numbered 
130 persons, and that committees of the 
Council enlisted the efforts of 300 educa- 
tional leaders each year. Implications for 
student personnel workers could be readi- 
ly seen in the recital of Council activities, 
notably the College Housing Loan Pro- 
gram which has distributed one billion 
dollars in loans and for which Congress 
has authorized an additional half billion 
dollars. 

Conferences of Council officers and 
committees preceded the formulation of 
the NDEA legislation of 1958. Currently, 
six committees have been set up by the 
Council to deal with higher educ>tion’s 
relationship to the Federal Government. 
It is the Council’s continuing responsi- 
bility to insure that every scheme ad- 
vanced for Federal aid to education first 
insures educational integrity. 

Dr. Adams presented a stirring valedic- 
tory in his remarks, affirming: 

“The essential aim of education is the 
concern for the individual, his develop- 
ment... Does he have aptitude for 
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what he is studying? Have we quickened 
his sense of initiative? Have we thought 
about his problems, how he looks at 
things? Have we imposed artificial ad- 
ministrative barriers in the way of accom- 
plishment of his ambitions? In short, 
have we cared about him? Our first 
attention should be focused on what is 
happening to each of the young lives 
entrusted to our care, to our guidance and 
to our encouragement.” 


4. The Quest for Means to Educate 


In the concluding address, a capstone 
of convictions on institutional integrity, 
President Everett Case of Colgate Univer- 
sity cited the endless quest for necessary 
means. He contended the day is not far 
off when the federal government will aid 
in the building of new academic facilities 
through a system of matching grants. 
Though the financing of higher educa- 
tion is complex, the end is a singular, 
life-giving enterprise: “the perpetual war, 

erpetually renewed, in classrooms, of- 
fices, and laboratories against ignorance.” 


5. A Direction for Student 
Personnel Workers 


From the “manifestos” of Hannah and 
Stevenson to the “valedictories” of Adams 
and Case, guidelines for college student 
personnel programming are visible. 


With deep concern expressed by top 
level educational administrators for the 
continuing development of the individual, 
student personnel workers dare not do 
otherwise than explore imaginatively and 
indefatigably, their role in the total edu- 
cational enterprise. 


Note: In addition to the major addresses, the pro- 
gram offered conferees an opportunity to engage 
in six discussion groups, each meeting for five 
hours: 1) financing higher education, 2) cooperat- 
ing in sponsored research, 3) assuming world 
responsibilities, 4) effecting proper relationships 
between state governments and state-supported 
higher education, 5) assessing the influence of 
environment in urban institutions, and 6) evaluat- 
ing the role of accreditation in a period of rapid 
secial change. 
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MARRIAGE COUNSELING AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Gerhard Neubeck* 


The Student Counseling Bureau in the 
Office of the Dean of Students at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has offered marriage 
counseling services to students since 1945. 
Demand for courses in Preparation for 
Marriage as well as for marriage counsel- 
ing, came from returning World War II 
veterans, and this demand coincided with 
the peak of divorce statistics in 1945. This 
peak apparently represented the unhappy 
endings of hasty marriages entered dur- 
ing war-time stress. 

Student personnel work philosophy 
readily accepted these student needs and 
in this way marriage counseling devel- 
oped as one aspect of the general counsel- 
ing effort at the University. Since that 
time, there has been at least a half time 
marriage counselor on the staff of the 
Student Counseling Bureau and his ser- 
vices have been extended to all University 
students, occasional staff or faculty mem- 
bers, particularly when they were gradu- 
ate students at the same time, and occa- 
sionally to non-college individuals. 

Our efforts to help students with mari- 
tal problems should be viewed as attempts 
to (1) stabilize the emotional and social 
side of a student’s personality, which 
would enable him to be a more successful 
“learner,” and (2) be a more useful mem- 
ber of society in general. It does not have 
to be pointed out in great detail that this 
is helping people who are in trouble, that 
essentially a social service orientation 
underlies all of this. 

Almost all counselors who deal princi- 
pally with interpersonal difficulties en- 
counter in their client’s problems of 
relationships to husband, wife, boyfriend, 
or girlfriend. The term “marriage coun- 


*The author submitted this revision of a summary 
report on the Editor’s suggestion. 
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seling” here applies to those kinds of 
counseling problems where the focus is on 
the immediate interaction between hus- 
band and wife, boyfriend and girlfriend, 
or fiancee and fiance. We are concentrat- 
ing not on the internal problems of single 
spouses or individuals, or at least we 
should say this is not the focus of the 
initial contact. We will see that this does 
represent, however, a stage in marriage 
counseling. Problems of a_ pre-marital 
nature will be discussed later, and here 
again we will consider pre-marriage coun- 
seling primarily that type of counseling 
involving people who have problems in 
dating and courtship, rather than general 
personality problems. 

While the focus for these problems is 
on the marriage or pre-marital relation- 
ship, we must understand that the prob- 
lems which such people bring to the coun- 
selor are the problems of an intrapersonal 
nature that many clients have. Their com- 
plaints may be centered on fears about 
childbirth, nagging, or differences of 
opinion, but essentially these problems 
can be related to more general behaviors. 
Pre-marital problems which students 
bring in, such as how to find a boyfriend 


or doubts about the partner selected, also 


essentially go back to psychological prob- 
lems of some kind. Counseling with these 
individuals, therefore, is like all other 


counseling, an attempt to help them un- | 
derstand their own feelings and subse- | 


quently to assist them in choosing from 
alternatives. In addition, there is the func- 
tion of educating them in regard to mar- 
riage itself and communicating to them 
insights about marital dynamics. 

The present marriage counselor has 
been on the staff for approximately eight 
years, and he also serves as a teacher of 
the functional courses which are offered 
in the Interdisciplinary Studies Depart 


ment at the University. He has recently | 
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begun to conduct a seminar in Psychology 
of Marriage in the Psychology Depart- 
ment. His case load to a large degree 
comes from those people who have heard 
about marriage counseling at the Bureau, 
in classes and seminars, as well as from 
referrals by various Dean of Students’ 
offices, faculty, and students. 

Let us look at the case load of a typical 
year, 1957. The marriage counseling case 
load included 16 cases in which both part- 
ners were seen either individually or 
jointly. A total of 79 interviews were held 
with couples of whom both partners were 
seen at least once, and an additional 6 
interviews with both partners present at 
the same time. In 47 interviews only one 
partner was seen, representing 8 cases. 
The range in the number of interviews 
per case was one to fourteen. The average 
number of interviews was 5. Pre-marital 
counseling inc‘uded 29 cases, 115 inter- 
views, and 2 joint interviews. The range 
here was | to 22, with the average being 
4, 

Of married clients, 15 were men and 
18 were women and 61 interviews were 
with men and 65 interviews with women. 
In pre-marital counseling 8 cases of men 
and 21 of women were seen in sixteen 
interviews with men and 99 with women. 

This implies that among married clients 
the sexes are evenly divided, while among 
pre-marital cases women seemingly find 
it more important to consult a counselor 
with their problems than men do. 

Obviously there are such things as 
short-term and long-term counseling in 
this field. It is the opinion of the writer, 
however, that in those cases where there 
were fewer interviews, the problems were 
so hopeless from the client’s point of view 
that they did not seek any further help 
with them. In some cases referrals were 
made to the various professional persons 
in related fields: physicians, the Mental 
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Hygiene Clinic at the University, occa- 
sional pastoral counselors in relation to 
interfaith problems, and the Family and 
Children’s Service. 

As an illustration of the kind of cases 
carried, the following are typical. Joan A.., 
a freshman in home economics, is en- 
gaged to John B., a senior in business. 
She wonders if she is really in love. Coun- 
seling includes discussion of her concept 
of love, leading into factors of her “needs” 
and recognition of how the fiance is not 
meeting them. She decides to break the 
engagement because he is not “strong 
enough for her.” 

Sally A. is married to Bill B. who is a 
graduate student in chemistry. They live 
at the University housing project and 
have two children. The problem: he is 
not spending enough time at home, seems 
to reject her and the children, so she says. 
Bill is seen then too, and he feels her 
complaints are justified, though he is 
generally overworked and cannot see 
himself as rejecting her. In ensuing inter- 
views Sally begins to understand that her 
husband is really busy, that what she is 
resenting is the weather which she isn’t 
used to, the somewhat preoccupied neigh- 
bors, the primitive housing in contrast 
to a more settled environment before they 
decided to go back to school. Talking 
these things over together more, realiz- 
ing it was only for a year, Bill’s attempt- 
ing to be a somewhat more attentive 
father, seem at the moment to make the 
future more hopeful. 


Bob A., a senior in psychology, is mar- 
ried to Susan B. who works as a typist 
in a downtown office. He is jealous be- 
cause she meets a lot of men and recently 
has spent several hours at a bar with one 
of them before coming home. He feels 
that she is too materialistic, shallow, and 
egocentric. The wife is seen, who says 
Bob is too sensitive and doesn’t under- 
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stand her. Bob is seen in a series of coun- 
seling sessions in which his problems 
related to women, sex, and impotence are 
discussed. Feelings relating to an over- 
protecting mother are brought out help- 
ing him to see his own dependency needs. 
Wife reports that he seems more willing 
to “grant her time away from him.” 

Wayne, a junior in liberal arts, feels he 
hasn’t dated enough. “What is wrong 
with me?” Discussion and testing reveals 
a psychotic disturbance. Referral to Men- 
tal Hygiene is made. 

Jane B., married, twenty-two, is afraid 
of childbirth. Reading material, taking a 
course in marriage and family life, talk- 
ing out her seemingly rational fears make 
her more comfortable. She delivers with- 
out problems. 

A marriage counselor must be familiar 
with the special problems in his field. A 
background in the field of family life is 
needed to help with such problems as 
sexual hygiene, interfaith difficulties, 
budget making, or child-parent relation- 
ships. Contact with the students in family 
life classes is helpful to provide informa- 
tion about trends in the student popula- 
tion as far as dating and pinning are 
concerned. Talks and discussions with 
groups in fraternities, dormitories, and 
other special interest groups provide op- 
portunities to interpret counseling and 


marriage problems to the student body, 
as well as afford the counselor an inside 
view of student thinking and feeling in 
this matter. From these groups then too 
come the referrals often made by coun- 
selors. 

In addition to these functions, the 
counselor serves as a supervisor for the 
counseling practicum in the graduate 
training program and he has an oppor- 
tunity to introduce new counselors to this 
held. 

With the expected rising enrollment 
and with more married students on cam- 
pus (the present percentage of married 
students is approximately 24 at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota comparing with 25 
in the Big Ten) demands for marriage 
counseling will increase and time avail- 
able for a half-time counselor will be 
filled up with marriage or pre-marriage 
counseling cases. If the trend of under- 
graduate marriages continues, conceivably 
additions to the staff will be made and 
other counselors assigned to the job of 
marriage counseling. 

As we become more sophisticated in 
our profession of counseling, so will we 
become more competent in marriage 
counseling too. As long as the University 
regards counseling as an integral part of 
its educational program, marriage coun- 
seling will have its place on campus. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


Committee Chairmen — 1960-1961 
Membership: Emerson Coy.e, Brooklyn College 
Nominations: Rosert Carus, University of Missouri 
Budget: Wiu1am G. Craic, Stanford University 
Program: Dennis Truestoop, Southern Illinois University 
Journal: Cuares L. Lewis, University of North Dakota 
Monographs: Frep C. Prorr, University of Illinois 
Hospitality: Eunice Hirton Freevanp, University of Denver 


Parliamentarian: Marcaret SmitH, Wayne State University 


BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Term Expires 
May | of — 
William D. Craig (Chairman), Stanford University .................... 1963 
Kathryn L. Hopwood, Hunter College 1962 
Lawrence Riggs, De Pauw University «L961 
Theda Hagenah, University of Minnesota «(1962 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
Term 
May 1 
Robert Callis (Chairman), University of Missouri ........................ 1961 
Ralph Bedeli, U. S. Office of Education 1961 
W. J. Dipboye, Syracuse University... 
Harold C. Riker, University of Florida 
Miriam A. Shelden, University of Tlimois 1961 
Jack C. Clevenger, Washington State University 2.0.0.2... 1962 
Chester Ruedisili, University of Wiscomsim 1962 
James Borreson (Senior Teller), University of Maryland ............ 1962 
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